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fhis p^per r€Tie¥s sow of ^€ issi:^s ani trends 
inTolTed in th^ proTis^on of chtld cars a€rTic€s for preschool 
ohilires, th€ first sctfioa of the paper preseBts aa histerical 
o^erriet of the phfloaophical, acadeiic, asd social trtndsjihich 
influenctd tig deTelopwat of preschool programs, Ihs ourrtnt suppj^j 
and deiand for preschool sexTicea is reriewed^ asd nuMrieal data .are 
presented to illustrate the types of services presemtly a?ailahle aad 
the^Aaracteristics of the fasilies carrentlj fceiag served* the role 
of tte federal goTernlejrt in the dewelopwnt and pro^sion of 
pre^hocl setfices is described, fhis section *re?ieMs pa^t and 
current legislation Aich has influenced daj care mM ^Dther tipes of 
preschool prograis and discAaes some of the socitl trends which have 
influenced the extent of the government's role in this area, fhe neit 
section of the paper describes the role of the private sector in the 
provision of preschool services ^ reviewing the role of family and 
relatives, faiily day care, private prograis, and tadsrtry in 
providing preschool pr^rams* Ihe final section, of _ the paper 
discosses soie ^of th^ issaes involved in the f otnre development of 
preschool prograis. The issnes discussed include funding^ 
coordination of service, and gnestions of delivery .systems and 
program, gnality, fhis section also inclttdes snggestions for the ^ ' 
develbp lent .and delivery of gaality preschool prograis. (BD) . 
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Preschool Supply and Denand in the United States 

^ A social definition of age Is' apparent in the allocation of roles and 

statuses* Host broadly this 'is conceived as the dxchotony of childhood and 

. adHilthood. ^rTithio each there are fluid subdivisions base^ upon cui*rent socio- 
cultural definitions and recuireisents At 'present, American society defines 
those belov age fivB^ or six as preschoolers, Tne aame denotes the anticipation 
&f School as their most characteristic feature/ But this has not always been 
the case. . - ' - ' ' ^ - 

Although Plato* advocated that children be taken from their Homes' at , ^ 
early age and placed in the care of specialized individuals trained in the care 
"and education of the young,* this has never been a dotainant ^^lue in Westerm 
civilization. Anthropological studies have shown that wtien families lived 
coisnunally* as in hunting and gathejing. societies, their children were raised 
comtiunally within their coz^-on ho=ie. Before the Industrial Revolution, work 
centered around the hoiae as did the activities of child rearing. But since the 
Industrial Revolution when work and home were separated a new definition of the 
place and role of the child has emerged. = Tne movraent for specialized services 
for young children, a very recant phenomenon, can be traced back to Etirop^n^. 

influences of the Eniightenisent , of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. 

i 

Rousseau, probably the first chi,ld-centared educationist, contend^ in 
toile that tne ideal teaching situation is one. teacher and one chili, though he 
did counsel readers tc return to Plate for thoughts on mass education and 
preparation for iife.*^ The laissez-faire pedagogy first advanced in Esile 
described the child-centerea school with a curpiculua tailored to a larger view 
of thi nature, growth, aqd deveiopment of children. Born neutral, man waa 
infinitely perfectable, according to the Enlightenment thinkers. 



This new philosophy was further developed and practiced by th^ Swiss reformer, 
Johaim Pestalozgi (1746-1827), who viewed education as a gentle, enjoyable process 
by l^ich children could develop^ naturally under the influence of ^ good, sound and 
healthy environment. In addition, an inporcant concept for these philosophers 
was sense realism , assuming that the mtT.c is blank, at birth and that th^ individual 

, • % / . 

continually absorbs through sense experience. 

As the Enlxghtennenc crossed the Atlantic, sc did these prrtlosophies of 



Uion. It^ 1806 a disciple of restalczzi^ Jchn Neetj case to the United States 

asd'r*?o years later Pub*lished a trea-tise on educational method, advancing an inter;- 

pretat»n of Pestalozzi^s. ideas. Ccnceiving of education as the, gradual unfolding 

^f individual potetyiial, Neef proposee a rich variety of experiences for the ^ 

* » • 

el^entary school child. Every th4ng was to revolve around inaterials of the child's 
everyday life, and bookj" vrould' be introduced only after the basic groUbdwork had 
been lald.^ ^ . ^ ' ' * •• ^ 

It is said that a consideration of Pestalozzi's basic ideas is vital to an 
understanding of post-Civil War educayonal ^thought in America. Not onlv was 
he H theorist, but he also set ur> schools and teaci|er training centers, thus y 
gaining much credibility in the eyes of educators. Looking upon the* child as a 
unity made 'up of separate faculties of moral, phygical, and intCLlectual powers, 
he insisted that the natural instincts of the child sm^uld provide the motives 
for learning rather than external prodding and cOTpulsion, Influenced By the 
sense realists, he *believed^hat sense impression was the absolute foundation of 
knowledge. Unlike the sense realist^ though, he did not view the yt^uag mind Ss 
a passive rece>)tor of sense icpsresslon. Rather, it was active, perceiving, dis- 
criminating, analyzing, and selecting, Ke continually raphasized the child as 
constantly engaged in the process of experiencing. In the pursuit of sense 
realism, plants, animals, tools, drawing, modeling, music and geography were 
l^ortant In Pestalo2zi!s program tor developins? perceptive faculoies. 
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*As Pestaloafei is known for his i^^hod, Friedrich Froebel' (178j-:^52) was 
known for his view of the child. He was influenced by Festalozzf; Sousseau, 

^and the Sensan idealism of his day. Tnrough rfucation, he believ^|^he child's 

■ . li * 

sgirlt'^uld -becoiiie -linked with the spii^itual unity of the Absolute ||ince the 



child was an agency for the realization, of God^s will dn hunan naty^ 

FroeSel was the. first to f onnulate a coapretiensive theory of preachQol 
education with a detailed method of implaenting it. His f/ork is ^|ill the basis 
. for much preschool piaaniag today. Similar to Festalozzi, he stres^d the 
isiportance of tr>i?aing through the series and ^-as very opposed xo th| notion of 
the child as subservient and subordinate. Self --control, not servile pp^ience, . 
was his goal.-^/ 

Froepel is best known for establishing the Kindergarten^ a gardra where 
children grow. Here he thought the educative process -should begin wis: t the snal,l 
child of three or four. Assui^ing that^play was the dharacteristic metjiod of 
growth and learning for the young, h^ calls it the higr^t phase of ehild d^elop- 
ment. An important effect of thia new respect for the child, for hli ladividualityj 
*and for the dvn^it and active aualities of his nature, was the reduction, of strict- 



n 



ess and for::^lity in the school setting. Activity itself —nanipulat ion of 



ERIC 



ob iec ts, freedom of exploration^ and expression^ — ^replaced the constant attention 

to intellectual pursuit. A consequence at tnls new mphasis on activity was a 
^xealiz^jlon of the importance of good relationships as a desirable outcotse 

o^school life.^ / 

Tne climate that* spawned thes^ fdeas also saw the rise of indu^rlalization 
.which appears to* hlv^^ad a dire/t influence on the growth of presohool facilities 
>in Europe. In 1789, Count Ob^lin, a Lutheran pastor in Alsace, establish^ a 

center for the childrerf'of mothers-who worked^ in agriculture. In the 1820's and 



I 



IS'^Q'b^ Paris saw the growth of "salles d'^siles. " ^though these /nad lifted ^ 
activjUies' of an, edu^tlonal naturew they served 3,6Q0 children in 1839. Around 

thb same time, Germany too beg^ tol^^are for and protfect the children of 

% 

^working mothers, Tnese "klelnkinderbewahranstalren" were founded and maintained 

f by .religious societies, wooen^s societies, and privat^ phtlaathropl^ts. And 

- * ' ^ ' ) 

in England Robert Ow'A, greatly irifluenced by ?estaloE2j^^was accepting cnildre^ 

of f-actx^ry workers -as young as one year, though the cllrr^te of the tises was 

7 • * / 

hostile* Although there were manv tvpe^ cf preschools— ^charity schools, 

schools o*f industr^/, daz^ schools, cos^K^n day scRools^ — ^they were a^I basically 
These pre schools were to <^i?e tor c.^iiidren m cases wnerfe tne taniiy 



cue 



had difficultv doinz sc. Yet tneir dirterent noi:^rLclature can oe traced to 
their divefgent origins, % 

In the United States, hc^^'ever, progre^ was slow for the new nation. It is 

' • * P 9 

interesting that J.n the his-tories of American education sucn as Cr^min,^ Brubacher, 

f • ^ * 

lY) • , IT * ^ 

Good and Teller, and Valentine, tnere is barely a ref-erence to day care or 

nursery education* For one thing, there is no mention of education (at any levels 

in the Constituti-on or tBe Bill of Rights. All public ^education is administered 

by st^te and local Boards of Education. Frescfiool prograss are iiot so administered 

since they are for children below the age of cosrpulsory schooling. Ai though 

most states today beg^p cc^ulsory schooling at age 5 or 6* when th4 child mters 

kindergarten, soae stated still maintain private fctodex^rteas vfaich are indlstin- 

5mishabl^''^om the typical nursery program, Accordkhg to the Education Connfisslbn 

of the States there are 36 states which, have adopted legislation permitting 

kindergarten progrsns; 8 states which mtidate it; and 38 states wiiich sake 

state al^ available, (Obviously these^ ai^ *^ot mutually exclusive categories,) 



In the fall of 1972, 74% of 5-year-olds, were enrdlled in kindergarten; only 



101 of 5-year-oldi were In private kindergartens. 



Jhe fcindergarten noVenenc in thV4>. £. grew' directly! out of Froebel' s" work 
in the mid-19 th, denary. After a crip to the Lqndfcn Exposition, Henry Barnard 
reported in the Aiserican Journal of £duca>tion in that Froebel 's kindergarten 

was "byjfar the most original and philosophical form of infant developsient 



the world has yet seen.'rv^ Tne support for this movement was spread by 

inmiigrants who trained with Froebel ^id then came to pe United States/£o establish 

% kindergartens. Sc. Louis, 1S73, was the fir^c to incorporate the^e Into the 

public school system. . By 1380, fhe United States B^jfeau of Ed^e^tion claimed ch^e 

were 200 public kirdergarter.s seA*ing 9,000 childr|S To 14 states* Within tae 

next f ive 4^ars, these figures doublaa, but with fge financial depras§ion of the 

1890' s they soon began to fold Basically tq|y v^e considered a frill, and 

quickly given up.*^ » \ '/ ' ' 

_ - • 

At the furn c: the ^ntjury s new social definition^of the child waa emerging. 
Having witnessed ;he; effects of the Itniustrial RevolutisD, such as work being 
* separated fr— the hctse and the increase of child labor, it was now a*1:ii5e to 

protect and nurture the, ycung. Sooe of the greatest influences iji America ca^ 

> r 

frc^ John Davey ( 1339- 1952 J G. . Stanley Hail (1846-1924^, Edward L. ThomdlRe 
(1874-1949), and A&oid Gesell (1880-1961^, 'Given the historical' context, one 

\ can see that the preschDcl sove^ent w^s Asoth a product and a symptom of sdcial 

\ . ^ / - ^ * . 

f and cultural fortes. fcpcrtant influences on its growth case from industrializa^ 



tion, .urbanization, advanced technol^, ^verty, the progressive education move- 



n^nt, and the growth of the iif sc^ces."^ These Influences took work out 
of the hpme, soved jobs into t'm eities, created long working hours in poor 
conditions, created problems s^f^d^ization (transportation, sanitation, ^a. > 
poor living ccrtdltions and aoas^uent^ disruption in family life. Were wOMn 
to work? If sc, where^ Lho\iu\6 sind ihe children^ Were children to work? , 
Were they to be educated! W^ac type of elation?' 

/ 



Out of these forces grew two separate, class-linked types of preschool pro- 
K One was* the traditional private nursery schpo-1 born* in the middle and, 
upper classes for educational ^nd psychologicali'development of children approxi- 
mately ages 3 to 6, The other, day nurseries and day care, was ,d^finitely a 
service for the lower classes; its antecedents were sociological inore than 
^4ucational and, psychological. Although these were both serving the sane $ge 
range, they had divergent origins and very different populations; tjie former was 
a luxury, ihe*iatter a necessity. A superficialj though systematic, .dlfferen^ce 



between thet^ has been that nurserie%ara only a few hours a day, while day care' 
is typically a full ^ay program. It is conni^n to distinguish the two by calling 
the former "educational** and the latter **mrely custodial," but these ajre- 
actually inseparable fimctions. ^ . ^ 

rne> development of these two types of preschool programs is; difficult to 
dqct^ent ccMpletely because, never beir^g part of the public school systems, there 
is very little coordina^d information on them. Gesell claims that nursery 
schodls in America began fn 1^1^ with the initial impulse coming from Britain. 
This acceptance was greatly influenced by Margaret HacMlllan and Grace Owen w*ho 



started these foj the popr in London and !tencheater, and specialists from their 

scpdols introduced the work at Columbia University (Teachers College) in 1920*^^* 

Around the same timej Gesell bCgan the study of 2- and 3-year-olds at thg Yale 

Fsycho-Clinic; the Herrill-Falmer School began in Detrait, and the Iowa Child 

Welfare Research Station began studying 2- to 4-^year-olds, as did the New York 

Bureau of ExperiTOnts (which later becass Tne Bank Street Nursery School). One 

of the striking things about the nursei^rjij^ programs in the early. 20th century 
* 

was the effect of scl^tiflc research and concerns* Ouggan said that "possibly 
no other movsDant in education is being so carefully developed imder the guidance 
of research as* is the study of very ssill children in the nursery school* 



^ ■ - • I ■ 

me main sources ror this research were scientific interest in early child- 
hood resulting from" new emphases in tw'sciences of psychology, bioldgy, 
physiology, and medicine; and experimental efforts in the field of mental health 

and hygiene. These efforts were supported by departments of psychology and 

,* * * ' " # * • 

^educa^rion in leading universities, by others interested in* research, by-parents 

"wiio have experieifced incteasing difficulty in providing adequately for the 

education of their young children under existing so^al conditions," and by 

individuals and associations interested in improving the educd^onal A=atus jpt 
18 

day care. These research centers have the cornnon aim of expanding knowledge 
of preschool children, rich and poor. . By 1936 the U, S* Office of Education 
reported the existence of 285 nurserv schools: 77 lab (rese^rdh) schools at 
universities, 53 phUanthropic in nature, 144 pri^K, and 11 in public schools* 

One of the earliest private fnonresearch) nurserv schoolswas organized by . 

I 

faculty vives at the University of Chicago fn 1916, 

They felt the need, which they could not fill in their homes, 
of the /Deglnnings'cf social contact, of group play, the chance at give 
'and take, and the supervision at* tiroes of adults, not the children's 
own toothers. The tsothers needed too a knowledge of other children 
than their own and the opportunity to test the efficacy of home 
straining when their children Joined a group. . ^ 

mis appears typical of the iDotivations for middle-class nursery facilities, 
basically tc provide grcup experience for children and to widen rhe mothers' 
experience wirn children. Alsc ccrjnon to these schools was the desire to maintain 
* close, cocperaticn with cne here and fas^ily^ 

Simultaneously ca?:e the origins cf day care which has typically been chari- 
table and largely custodial in apprcach. While nursery schools developed under 
th^ guise cf education, day care was under health and welfare. The first day ^ 
care center in the United States was the Boston Infant School,' dat ing^ from 1828, 
Its ain was to free motheis to work. In Ncw^Vtrk Citj, in 1854, New York Hospital 



. ' > -8- ' * , 

■ .. . - • . . 

. ■• ■ ■ " ■ 

established its Nursery for the Children of Pdbr Women and was apparently 



purely cust-odial, 'Some day care was also established as a. result of , the 
Civil War for children of war widows, but it was not until the, depre^ssion 
of the 1930' 8 and World War II that any sizeable actien ya^ taken by the 
govemii^nt. Under the 'Federal Emergency Education Program 3,000 nursery 
facilities sewing 65,000 needy children were set iip in the 1930 's. Under 
the Works Projects ►Adisinistration of the New D^al 150,000 families enrolled in a 

* Family Life Education Progran:.^^ By 1939 300,000. children had been enrolled in 

1500 emergency centers, >iost of which were housed in public school'buildings. The 

combination of grave social conditions and the large-scale industrial employment 

of women during the war niade this^ emergency service necessary'; but when these 

acute conditions disappeared, so did most of the day care facilities. Thus in 
■% 

1948 only about 10% of all U.^ S. cities were operating nursery schools or child ~' 
care centers." Tnls was in spite of the -fact that forward-looking educators at * 
the Whfte House Conference on Children in a Democracy (1940) urged that this • 



emergency pattern of child cate, maternity care, and parent feducation remain 

permanently-^ Unfortunately fear of the public taking over the functions^ 
of the family^ was strong and is still with iis today. At that tiiije (1940 's 

early 1950* a) tMs fjaar was *al^ heightened by thfe Cold War and. the fears 
of communism. • ' { ' =. 

'■ ■ ' ■ \ ' 

Present Demand ) 

During t^e 1950 *s and • I960 's, a time of pi;qsperity and security in the 
U.S., the preschool movementTlreappeared. Factors influencing ^he present-day 
demknd incl&d%: development of suburban living, mechanisation in the. home, 
^re won^n working outside the home, increased community help for families, , 
educators* sensitivfty to the social' order and family needs. But most 



10 



iaportarvtly, the demand for day care has gtovn^Vecause thfe family c'ai^ot meet 
the requirements -for the socialization of young children. ' As the-knovl&dge 
of child developmentr grows, so do the standards demanded of parents • Eyen 
in ideal 'Conditions, mothers, often feel unable to meet these/ Also to be 
dealt with is the fact tbat mothers work, some for financial necessity, some 
for the neeH or desite to use skills and education, and others to escape . 
bor^dom and isolation. Whatever their reasons, the mothers of 35,408,880 
children work. Almost six million af these children are under 6. In 
1940; only one mother fh 10 held a job. In 1970, for the first time/tHere-- 
were more women with minor children who had jo^(51%) than ther^ were who did 
not. with HK^re mothers vorKing there are more children who need care, an^ 
fewer mothers to give c^'^eT Women ^re more aware of 'alternatives outside the 

home, many of which offer financial reward, companionship, and even social ^. 

* • 25 

status—all of which are lacking in the role of the housBwifi. 

The structure of the family (size and spacing) also influences demand fotL= 

day care. Since , families are having fewer children (average 2»3), there are 

fewer siblings at home and mothers se'ek groups outside for their children so' 

the ^children can get the experience of group companionship* In acfdition, the 

task of amusi*ig a child, alone all day is extremely taxing. This latter problem 

arises fox mothers of "onlv" children, and where children are spaced so as to 

* 

be functionally "onlv" children. Tnere.is also less of an opportunity to' rely 
upon* other relatives for regular .child care since so mar^* women now work, and 
also because relatives now live farther away from each other than, they' used to. 

In spite .of these situations 'which seem ripe for day care, why has it 
grown so slowly? The main reason is that it is a potential threat to the 
family. It reifies change in the traditional American family. The very idea 
of dav care is controversial because of Its related topics— the changing role ' 
or women, welfare refora, cc-nsnunlty control,* etc. 'There is also a lack *of 



normative coridensus on Its value. It is §till a prevalent feeling that mo timers 
should be hoii^*with their children, and vice versa. Much acsnunition for this 

posi,tion came from the research "In the 1950 's, and early 1^0 's on tK^ effects 

' ' * * * 2 6 * * 

of separation, toost -notalsly by Sowlby. K.is re^arch -nad 'a countervailing 

effect, stressing the importance of the mofher-child relationship 'on later 

developmetft^ Although this' was excellent and important work, it has been 

■ <- . 

greatly misunderstood and vulgarized. Much of this research was on long term 

- 4, 

separation as in institutions and fostei^ care, and the conclusions, are not 
' ,^ t ' ' % ' 

directly transferable to a ^scussion of nursery and day care, * ^ 

• Yet'in addition to conflicting values and 'Conflicfting reseanch ^results, ther§ 
Is also a ;ack of government funds to supply this costly service. Is it justif ied 
to use money that coimH go into coispulsory education for programs in noncompul- 
sory education? The quesf ion is a complex one and must take iitto account nany * 



long-jrange social effectSt As thes-e effects begin to be dOTumented by^ sociologists 

^psychologists, and educators^ tne iustiiication--it not trie necessity-;*-f or 

^ * . , ^ *^ ^ - 

supporting programs for preschool children is being accepted. w*^ 

« * 

Fr#ent^uppl/ ' I / 

— T . ], 

Tl^e climate in the mid-1960^ in the United States was ripe for liberal, 

pro^tessive change. Still riding on the hope^ of the Kennedy years, the Ci^il 

Rights niovement, the passage of the 19'64 Civil Righ^t a Act the* Coleman Repart, 

— • . • ; . / ■ • 

and general prpsperity, one still heard much talk about equalizing oppjDrtunities. 
.and life chances. An imporjfant £orm of this concern focused on the opportunities . 
and life chances of preschool children* , - * 



As can be seen in Figure 1^ = in 19^4 there-were just under 500,000 children 
enrolled in all nursery programs. At the safce time the number enrolled in kinder- 



gartens was 2,^830,000, By 1969, however, total nursery enrollment had 
increased by 82.6%, while total kindergarten enrollment increased by 15.8%*' 
It should be noted that this Is at a time of decreasing cohorfi sizes* Thus 
even though there are few.er nursery-age children in the tohort^ a greater ' 
number of them are enrolled in nursery programs. Foir example, the population 
of 3- to 5-year-olds was 12,5 million in 1964 and decreased to 10*2 million in 




1972; at t)ie same time preprimary enrollment increased from 3. 
4,2 million. Another aspect of these changes is presented in Figure 2 which 
details preschool enrollment -by level of school and \Y^^ of control, AgaJLn^ 
the most ^triking changes during this period were in nursery schoSl projgrams: • 
in 1964 there were 91,000 cfiildren in public nursery schools and in 1969 there 
were 245,000'''an increase of 169-2%; in 1964 there were -380,000 children in^^ 
private nursery schools and five vears later this nimber rose to 615,0OO--an/ 
increase of 61.8%. Yet in spite of the large percentage increase in public 
nursery 'facilities^ especially as compared with* kindergarten increase, there 
are still 2 1/2 times- as many places in private facilities as in public. 

..-It Is estimated that: the capacity ,of licensed day care facilities aloiie has 

gone from 183,400 in 1960 to 638*000 in 1970. Roughly, this is, an increase of 
approximately 50,000 children per year in licensed group faciH^es- Of all 
children ages 3 to 5, 37 *M are enrolled some preschool program. Breaking this 
figure down for 3-5 4-, and 5-year-oids separately the percentages are 8*7%, ^.IZ, 
and 78.2% r^spectivelv. The figure for 5-year*oids' i^s d^proportionately hign 

because here it include^ kindergarten enroHment vmich Is compulsbry ^n many 
statesi! Currently, no state has the capacity to serve m'ore than 6% of those 

eligible \or public da^? care service. Tnis appears as a familiar pattern in 

; ' ' ^ . 27 

Che d#-ltvery of human ser^'ices: tFie affluent are able to purchase services. 



^Tables 1-3 provide a pomprehervfeive sutmary of preprimafy enrollment 

. * ' ' ' ♦ -. • . * % 

* ^elowthe first grade. A preprimary ptbgraip is defined here as: 

kyset of organized educational experiences Inxended for children 
att^q|Jing prekindergarten and kindergarten classes*. Such a prograie 

* • may be offered' by a public or nonpublic school or by soke other 
ageacy,. Institutions which offer essentially custodial care are 

^ not included, 2^ ' * , - 

r 

Although for the purposes of this paper it is the prekindergarten facilities 
that are most important, the comparison vith the data on kindergarten provisions 
may be helpful. ^ 

Insert Tables 1-3 about here 

— — — - — — , — ^. — ^ 0 ^ 

The variables described in Tabll 1 give a sore prebise picture of vho 
actually uses these facilities. Nonpublic prekindergarten use varies directly 
with level of income. Thus for those families earniftg less than $3,000, only 
/^^l take advantage of nonpublic preschool programs; while of those earning , 
$10,000 or more, 6^% -use th^s^i^-^^For public preschool programs the trend is not 



as clear nor as extreme. Of those earning less than $3,000, 15% use public 
preschools; ^kafl of those earning $10,000 or im>re, 35? use them, but this is 



not a Linear progression. It also must be noterf' that while 351 earning 
$10,000 or more use public facilities, 64% use private ones. Using "occupatll 
of household head", as the criterion, a simlar correlation appears. 

Anotirer variable, described in Table 1 is ^^^sldence" which is basically 
^an index of urbanization* F^r both public and nonpublic facilities, use is 
lowest in nonmetropolitan areaa_(22I); and highest for public facilities in 
central cities (44%). These figur-es probably reflect the rates of maternal 
employment also. Breakdowns by region of the country do not reveal major 
differences, although for public prekindergarten programs the lowest percentage of 
enrollees wagr- in the N^theast f20.ll) and the highest w^in the Kerch Central 
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region (27*^). For private programs the lowe,st percentage of enrollees ^ 
was in* the West (22.6%) and the highest -was in the South (25. 

Table 2 is similar to the previous one but adds breakdowns by age aad by 



race! Tne latter is very isporcaht in analyzing the supply^nd demand of this 
socia^i service* Among all 3- to 5-year--blds enrolled in public prekindergarten 
^ program, the percentage of blacks (7.82) is isore than twice that of whites (3,3%),; 
whereas in the private facilities the percentage of whites '(9* 31) A almost twice 
th^ of blacks (5.0%). This is probably a function af the whites beii^ able 
to afford private nursery schools and the blacks taking advantage of whatever 
public day" care is available. It can also be seen from" the previous table that 
there is a greater number of public facilities in central cities and this is 
where there is ^ greater ccncentration of the poor and of blacks. Examining 
these age groups individually , one iinds the trend more exag^raped at ages 
3 and Tne prekindergarten breakdown becomes iz^aningless at age 5 because 
the total number of enrollees is only 1.91 of the population, while 74% are 
now enrolled in kindergarten. 

Having looked at recent data on family income, occupatioji, residence, 
and race, it is now Inportant to place thes in the context of the past decade 
(Table 3). Most basic, tne total population of 3- to S^year-olds has declined 
froc 12,496,000 in 1|64 to 10,166,000 in 1972. At the same time the percentage of 
those enrolled in prepriMr>- groups ^has risen from 25.92 ft5r whites and-*23.3X 
for other races to -1,4^ for whites 'and 42.91 for other races. _ Tnus total 
enlrollment has increased greatly for both groups and has remained very close. 
For those f^silies earning lesf than S3, 000, other races have had the sane or 
slightly higher percentage of enrcllDent than whites though naturally much 
iller nuMer^. The sanie holds true for the income group of $7^300 and over* 
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This suggests that th^ breakdowns of public versus private fadlltties and 
prekiadergarten vefrsuB klmiergarten programs ^re very important in finding 

•a, . ^ : \ ^ • 

out who is realiy being served ^d how. , . . * 

The percenta'g^^f pr^choolers frots vh^te collar fmilies has increased 
steadily, between 1964 (31.61) S?%i^l972 ^51. 9X) for whites/ while for other 
races there has been a sporadic ilffef^ase with 43. enrolled in 1964 and 
51,5% enrolled in 1972.^ Foi;^niid^n ^of n^ual/ser^/tce workers, the percsM^^ 



t?f hoth whites and other races 'has ^consistently increased, through th§ advantage 
favors tne other races. In^964, 22. 9S of jhese white children were enrolled 
in preprimary programs compared to 24^2% of other races. In 1972^ 34.61 of 
%^hites and 40.9% of other racas were enrolled^ Both have increased, but 
other races have increased sore. 

Tne breakdowns bv place of residerit^. again reveal increasing percentages 

■ ■ ■ f \ 

over time of 3- to S-year-olds enrolled JA preprimary programs, Tne breaxdowns 
by rac# by residence, show a sotiewhat sisaller percentage of white enrollment in 
ceitral cities and a greater percentage enrollment than other races i^ non- 
metrbpolltan areas *^his is not s8rpri€ing since nonmetropolitan areas are 
predominantly whit^^ and^ as can be seen in Table 1, prekindergarten facilities 
are disproportionately nonpublic ^ald Injable 2 that nonpublic prekindergarten 
facilities ^e disproportionatelyX^ite. 

'To summarize these data, it is clear that the nurfsers apd -percentages of 
3^ CO 5-year-olds enrolled iti preprisary programs has inpreased steadily from 
.1964 to 1972. This is^ made all ^he more striking when compafced t^D a .decrease 
in the size of the population of 3-* to 5-^ear-olds during this period. Tne 
yoimeer the child, the less likely he was to be enrolled in a preprioary 
program. Other variables contrlfiiting to a child's i^ticed chances of enrollment 
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were residence in a ndnmetropolitan area, a household head engaged in a 
farming occupation ar.d fanily. incoM of less than S3, 000. It is also clear 

* • 

that a greater percentage of white children are enrolled in private programs 
*and noowhites in public programs. 

From the Coles;an Report, which fotmd that a nixed socioeconomic peer group 
is a critical factor in iim>roving the schools performance of other low-incocie 
children, it can be ^nferred that the potential risk erists for these younger 
children also., Tne trends ^or segregated types of prograns eklst. Future 
programs ,can be* developed to istdercut pr reinforce this stratification. 

me Role of tfee Federal Government 



In a 5urvey:of existing child care in the tiid^l960's Ruderman states: 

...it is one of the :najor conclusions of this study that one of 
the reasons why group care for children, on an arganiEed basis, has had. 
^ttle success in this country is that trie professions^ and sgencies^ 
dealing %i±-th it hav6 failed to bring th«ir perceptions^ and formulatioiis 
abreast of cont^porary deveioprsaBts. 

She goes on to say that coat rolling agencies try to merge 19th century conceptions 

with 2Dth century neecs^ and suggests that in an advanced, industrial society 

day care shpuid b4 consider^d^a public utility in that it should be available to 

all who need it. * ' ' 

There are several t^=cr scciai t^ands which have si^pificant bearing on the 
role of the federal ^cvernrent in day ^are and child develop:3ent . inese include:^^ 

1. The rlging ccsts of existing welfare progran^ j 
The costs of welfare are /Isirng and this ha5 a particular effeoC on the 
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children of America's poor. In 1970, 14% of Anerican children (under = 
age 18) — 10.5 million-rwere living in poverty conditions;*about 1/2 of 
these received aid -fros welfare.,-^'- Botn the nipbers and the costs are 
rlaiag. The cost of this siippcr: dcuy'lec fro^ 1965 to 1970. In 1970 th 
cost vas S2.1 billion and in 19 73 app^xisateXy^^S. 7 billion, 
Tnus vith the increasing costs of wglfere and an inflationary stats 
of the econoii^y, it is unlikely to ^joect the federal go'^'^rnMnt to 
add progratEis that dc not n'bv exist. It is a battle to ::^'intain the 
fundings each year ^or the ones chat do. 
The concern ov er^^rly childhood services 

In the past decade, tvo things haw made the public aware cf the area 
of early childhood services^ The first is the Health g£ research 
showing the inpact of the earlie^ years of socialization. Many 

researchers have becoM convinced that the d^eloping child becoMs 

32 ^ 
less and less malleable as ha grows' oMer* It appears easiest to 



pfof<Amd changes in a child's intelligence while that incsliigence 

is growing i^st rapidlyf or jsider age five. As excellent stat^^nt 

and review of this position "Ts offered by fi. S. Bloom, second 

develop^nt has gro%m logi^ly out of the first. It is t4ie need ^r 

serious efforts to provide coispensatory education tor the poor. Given 

^he importance, of the preschool rSars and of ta«lirig early deficiencies 

/ 

before the cten^cei^nt of foraal schooling. Head Start be^an in the 
g ff^ r of 1965 tod soon afterward 'becai^ a full-year program focusing 

- ■ * H_ /_ 

on health, nutrition, education, parent-inveivemerit OTo%e^ia>/ 
p^chological services. It was hoped thSi: 'these early senrices would 
^reduce later sooial and econoziic pyobl 



The 
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■ on fa::;lly planning 



Tne concern over the population explosion has reached the individual level, 
rne Censu^'*^.S^5eau reported on February 16, 1972 th^t for the first time 
in history, aost young, married women plan to llnit their tamilies to 
fewer than three childt^en. Recent studies have also shoyti that Americans/ 
wane government support for population control. From 1^68 to 1970, 45 
states liberalized their laws or policies regarding the delivery of 
fa:::iily planning service, presence though, only 30% of lover-class ^ 



wotzen who want and need* subsidized fanily planning .services are *receiving 
^ them. Thus the government will have to consider this new average 
fanily size and-4ts it^licatloTi, For instance, although sisaller 
families i^ans fewer children, it also reaas tr^t there Is ^he 

hhkx: Mre lAtkers will be ployed outsid^ theJioiK and 

»re day care services. 

The job market for wo^n 

As mentioned previously, since 1970 Mrs mothers with moor children 



possibility )th4r Mre lAtkers will be 
therefore contribute to the need for 



This- is a tteud that 



work in paid esolovr^Dt than stay hone, 
all labor statistics shov tc be increasing. At the sa^ time, Mny 
new welfare progra&s have tied the provision of day care services to 
the rather e-plcy:Knt and/^r training for empleymnt. Jfcre recently, 
however '19~--1975), there appears a trend of rising uaeaployi^nt , 
thus a shrinking ^ob sarket. Yet there are prograsy of the federal 
gcvem^nt^ such as Affir^tl^ Action, which seek to protect the 
e^l=y^nt rights c£ minorities and of womi, 
Th€ scve-ent lor wc-eA "^eq^a^ l tv ' ^ 

Day care has been a pricnty for these who want tc open opportunities 
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for woseo'wlio woiria other«'£se be tied to thig home. An infomai and 
diverse alliance of groups and organiEations has formed a nati<5nal move^ 
mgnt for women's equality am they all ha%'e day care ^ one of their 
priorities* Aaong these groups are Rational OrganlEaJion qj Wdbea 
(IS^QOO s^ers), League of Wo^er. Voters (142,000 senbers) , National * 
CoundUl of Kegro Wosen (^,DOO,000 -e^b^s) and the National Counci^of 
•j^^sh Wotren (100,000 r^e^bers;. Much support obylously cones fr^ the 
30 ^illios woiies whc vcrk, a group vhich has d'oubled in size s-ince World * 
mat II* In 1969 there vete -,100,(^0 working sothers with children Isnder 
six and 7,245,000 with children over six.-^^ Although these groups have 
created pressure to increa^ child care services (d^sDe for the i , 
-ovemmnc), it has also been found chat fdir increasing nu^ers of" 
woTOn, earned income makes ^ne difference between living in poverty 



37 

or not (sa*/iags for the govenmrat), ' , 

, Having never made a i^a j or coiEitcient to preschool prograos, the govetn^ient has 
giv^n only patchwork support* .The follwliig list Includes sam of the major f 
f^eral interventions.-*^ 

1935 Fann ^Security Ad^nistratioo (day care for children of i^gratory workers) 
1835 Social Security Act, Title V (A£^ to families witn ^^^^%ux, ehildr^) 

1936 ^'orks Progjess Administration (day care costfonent to supply jobs for 
doyed teachers, nprses, outritlonlatBt cooks, janitors, etc.) 



1937 Fedara Administration (loans to comEinities for day rare) 



l4ouii 

f 1941 *Larihao (Co^mlty Facilitlas) Act (day care facilities for up to 

/ . l.fr Mllion children of womn w^ricers ^* def ehse= industirles during ^ 

World War II; atolnislered by Children's Bureau and Office of: Education; 

less focus on Education, ooi4 on custodial cara; California only state / 
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still operating dav care centers started under this Ac|, other 2,800 
centers were closed at end "bf World War II) 



/ 1962 Social Security Act, Title I\3 (Cniid velfaife services) * ^ 

1965 Head Start (Comprehensive day care service^, for lower- incoi^ children) 

. 1965 Eler^ntary and Secondary Educatiorf Act , Titles I and III (^uppletseotal 

services for the disadvantaged) 

1965 Education Professions Ifevelcpz^c Act 

* I 

1967 Social Security Act, Title IVA and I7B (child welfare services, 

f 

inckiding sui^idy cf preschool tuition) 
19^ Work Indentive Prcgran fWIK) (day care to help i^thers get training 
and jobs) * t 

1967 Follcn^ Through (exr^ding Head Start concepts into priinary grades) 

1968 Schccl launch Act* ^provided funds fop food ^d equipment for day care 
to nonprofit service child eenteffe) 

1969 C£?' ^concentrated e-pioy:^nt programs, including funds for day care) 
:969 Psrent^hild* Centers ^established by t^e Office of Child Developt^t 

to increase, parent ipvclve^nt in day care) 

anr^ed Variaticn ^Head Start evaluation research) 
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1969 Taft-Harrlev Labor ManageMnt Relations Act faii^nded to enable unions 

to bargain witn esp-^oyers ror contributions to trust funds for establish-- 

^nt^of day care cernrers for preschoolers) 
1^70 Sesa^ Street (federal and private funds for 4 children's educational * 

teie^^ision arcgram) ' ^ - , - . 

1971- Various bills, under ccnsid^ation In Xhe 91st-93rd Congresses, 

none nassea 



4 

4 
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The post important: of tne 1971 bills being;. .onsidered in Congress, vas the 
Comprehensive Child Develop-ent Ace of 1971. After rrsuch debate in the House of 
^representatives and in the Senate, a ccrnpro^ise bill was agreed upcn which allowed 



free day care and other services to children fr^ families with £ncorie5 up to 
S4,32& a year. Eelatively sxail fee? w^-ld be charged for fa!!:il-les with incomes up 
to S6,960 a year* Spci^crs of tne more .liberal Senate bill argued that by liisiting 
free day care to the very peer ^rcstly these cn welfare) the progra:c would becone 
little ^ore t^^. taty-sitt ir.g service. Tn^ i^cortanie of aisccial was 
stressed by the sponsoring Senators, but toe final incorae rest'rictibns seeaed 



to^iLitiga^ against this. In early H^venber, 1971, the final compromise bill 
was TBpoifted out of conziittee. On Sbve^er 13, the following editorial appeared 
in the Kew York Ti^sf " 



. Eirst Step to Day Car^ . ^ • 

Tne federally-aided <iay care plan that has energed fron Senate- 
House conference represents a ^jor advance toward a realistic policy 
.of dealing with young children of working sothers. The ceasura*s ^ { 

niost obvious flaw is thaL the cut-off point for free services, set * 
at^fa^ly in<?oses of $4,120, is so low that virtually only irelfare 
recipients ^11 be eligible. But the schedtile o! fees, which rise 
according to fasily earnings, is reasonable in the lower brackets. 

Senator Walter F. Hondale of Mittnesota, the bill's architect, 
expresses justifiable concern le^t the centers b^cose mere baby- 
sitting* storage places tor welfare faailies. Such an undesirable 
course can be avoided by encouraging participation of the working' 
poor and of sore affluent fainilies with working Mthers. 

The key -to a successful child development prograii:, with 
competent and husane attention to social, physical, psychological 
and intellectual growth, sust be sought in iiigh quality o£ per- 
sonnel and planning. Asjny sensitive srfjtter knows, dealing w^th 
smII children is a aa^er of delicate skirl and right t^pera* 
men^\ Much har^ coul^ be done by, inept pemle and faulty theories, 
Th*e measure reprisentb too important a first step to be allowed to 
fail either as a result of simplistic enthusiasm or ^ profes- ' 
sional—and' fiscal—neglect . 

The bill, to provid^^osprehenslve instead of custodial care, was backed by 
an unusually diverse coalition including labor, civil rights, education and 
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i*B groups. The National. Council of Catholic Charities, which has always 
stress^ t)le*inportance of the far^ily in child rearing, supported the 
So did the National Council of Churches, the American Jewish Committee,' and other 
major religious groups. But opposition was strong also, usually on ideological 



grounds. Both Representative John J. Rarick and Senator J^mes Buckley read 
pages of ^stisony. into the Congressional Record froi conservative |nd patriotic 
groups who feared day care would usurp the rol^of parents. A statement from rtie 
.AiDerican Legion said "Par^ats hpe God-gifven ri-ghts. Day^ care will destroy the 
family unit. It is contrary to the Christ Ian- Judeo concepts on which this coutitry 
was founded. "-^^ Tnese critics overlooked the biU^s provisions for parent involve- 



it and kept raising Issues ot "state control'* of children's minds, and child care 

programs as typical of Cc— unist countries apd an att^pt to *^Sovieci2e" American 

/ - 

youtn. = . . ^ . . . 

Further o^^osition cat^e fros at least three other sources; Governors* wer^ 

upset that^the bill bypassed the stages and gave funds direcfly to locallti^ 

private day ^re concerns feared this would cut into their f^-profit enterprises; 

and the Republican adi^inistration was reluctant to adopt such an important D^o- 

cratic-initiated bill. ^ ^ * 

•On December 9, 1971, Prfesidsnt Nixon overrode both houses of Congress and 

vetoed the Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971. He s Ad ; i 

...Neither the isoediats need nor the desirability of a national 
child development program of this character has been dmonstrated. . , 
Given, the limited demands upon ttiB federal taxpayer, the expenditure- 
of* two billions of dollars in a program whose effectiveness has yet 
to be demonstrated cannot be justified.... For the federal government 
>to plunge headlong into supporting child development would con:=^it the 
vast Mral authority of th^ national govermoent to the side of communal 
approaches tci child rearing over against the family-centered approach. 
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Day care supporters were truly angered. Many felt that comprehensive day 
care legislationj no matter how compromised, had little chance of getting past 
President Nixon. A^tper bone of contention was that tUxon ^fas opposed to 
breaking up the fasdly, they felt, except whe.n it case to the poor. The ^Presi- 
dent failed to see that helping the fa-iily with its burdens of cWld care was 
helping the family stay together. 

On the 20th of June, 1972, the House cf Representatives and the Senate enacted 
the Comprehensive Head Start, Child Develcpn^ent a^d Family Services Act of 1972. 
Tni^ legislation provides for the creation cf a network of preschool educational 
services for low- income children and developmental day care pragrams for children 
of working parents. Participation is purely voluntary, unlike under th^ WIN 
progras^ and Nixon *s FA? where there were various contingencies. This version 
was desipied to meet the President's objections as detailed in his veton^ssage 

^0 ' \ ■ ' 

of the earlier bill in DeceisDer. . . . 

Some of theChanges were: increased state involvemenj; .localities seeking 
to run their ow*n progr^s must have populations of at least 25,000, not just 
5,000; operational expenses for the first year were reduced by 40% to $1.2 billion; 
effective dates of the program have been postponed a year; the first S500 million 
are i:eserved for* Head Start; the federal share will be 90% instead of 80%; and 
there *4s now a greater emphasis on part-day programs for disadvantaged children 
and full-day programs for children whose parents are working. 



Insert Table 4 about here 
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At the present^ as the 94th Congress b^ins to meet, there are several 
pieces of pending legislation which could effect the role of the Federal 
govemii^nt in child care programs. Those directly effecting such programs 
are listed in Table 4/ The most important, of these is the Brademas-Mondale 
, legislation (HR15882/S375A) but its future is uncertain, especially in 
light of the present' economic recession and inflation* This bill provides 
aii^mnts beginning with $650 million in the first year and envisions reaching 
S2 billion in the second. These funds would be distributed to state and 
local govem^nts which would have the authority to allocate it among -public 
and private providers, with the requiren^nt that priority be given to dis- 
advantaged children. 

Thus, comprehensive federal cosmiitment to early childhood services does 
not yet exist. According to 1970 estimates from cSigressioaal hearings, 

♦ 

there were over 60 different federally supported programs involved with child 
care.- Other sources have descrtbed over 200 federal programs for young children. 
Although the exact number of programs varies depending on the definition of 
what one is counting; the number of programs is always high, but these are 
usually uncoordinated efforts in several different federal agencies. The 
number of programs is high, yet the number of children served isn't. Tne 
Urban toaliciotLh^s claimed that prekindergarten programs couli be made 
available to a IT children in several ways: 

- by adding the provision of free prekindergarten ; 
education to state and local responsibilities, 

- by establishing a federal or state subsidy/ for 
families that cannot afford the full cost 

' by providing free universal prekindergarten 
financed entirely by federal funds. ^^.^^^ 



To provide these kinds of services the Urban Coalition recninmenHs that ty 
1976 the federal government should be appropriating almost S3 billion to 
preschool education/ The 1972- administration budgeted S425 milliou for this. 



The Role of -^he Private Sector 



With the demand still high, especially fpr all^day care, and little 

optimism for more public support, other zieans of handling preschool prograras 

are being sought. The following options vill be cotisicered here, the first 

three because they are conmon now and the last tvc because they may be mor^ 

conmon in the future: 1) family sesbers and other relatives, 2) family day 

care, 3)' private, nurseries and franchises,. 4) industry-related child care, 

and 5) community /industry' coalition. ^ ' * * 

•k 

F^^tni Ly issmbers and other relatives provide 85% of the care for all 
42 

children. Of the many children under the age of six who have ^11-time workin 

r 

HKSthers, 47% are cared for In the^^" own^TIoi^s, 37% are cared for in soiDeone 
else's home, 1% are cared for by their own mothers while thay are working, 
and 8% are in group care, when mothers woric only part-tis^,* a diffe'rent 
pattern of arrangements arises: ^32% are cared for at the mother's place 

m 

of emplovHsnt, 47X are in their own homes, 17% are in so^one else's home, 

and IX are in group care (programs. For all of these arrangeo^nts, 53% of 

the caregi*vers of children with full-time working mothers were relatives, 

43 

and 80% for those with part^tln^ working siothers. ihese figures indicate 
that almost ^1 of all preschool children axe cared for in their own hooe, 
and most of the caregij^ers are relatives. 

It is probable though that three social factors may begii^ (or have 
begun) to lower these percentages. First, the size of the nuclear family 
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is decreasing. Ic is no lorvger very common for older children fo take care 
of their younger siblings- With* the average family having only two children, 
the siblings are usimlly too close in age to assini^ this caregiving situation* 
Second, families ^re now much more mobile and do not usually live near enough 
to oth^r relatives to take advantage of their potential chili care services. 
The third factor influencing the decrease of relatives as, caregivers is the 

4 

fact that most women (relatives .or not) work outside the home, thus there 
are n^re won^n working and f ewerj-zomen to care for children* 

* Family day oaie is a contractual arrangement for child care in small 
groups J.n aoj^orie'^s home. This is usually an informal,, unlicensed situation, 
and is probably the oldest form of child care to supplement that given by 
natural parents. Since it is not usually licensed or regulated, family day 
care is difficult to describe. Statistically,, in 1965 for instance, there 
were only 25 licensed day care homes listed in New York City. Private 
indi^tfuals s^em^^rmwilling to bother with complex licensing procedures when 
it is relativtly easy to find children to care for without initiating 
involvement with private or public agencies. 

In a study of these infonnar day care arrangements, WiUner^^ investi- ^• 
* gated the caregiving characteristics of 242 day care mothers and 360^tural ^ 
morhers. Mothers, caregiver and children were observed and tn\erviewed. 
As could be expected, the operatiop of the study had some unavoidable problems 
One sucti, difficulty was locatitig a sample of day caTB mothers and getting Vnem 
.pp consent to participate in the study. Much information was collected on 
d^mogra^phic characteristics, child-rearing practi^, and attitudes toward 
the hom^'aker role. Adult-child interactions w^re rated by observers, 



tfiough these wer^ limited. Some of these findings may help describe the 
family day care situation. They suggest that the caregivers were older 
than the natciral mothers, more likely to have intact families, and less 
well educated* Housing conditions were similar for the two groups, which 
is not* surprising since these are neighborhood arrangements. Generally, 
ffiott>tes claiir^d the^, used faMly day care because they had no choice. 
Approximately 76% of the mothers were satisfied with their arrangements, 

r 4 

although 80%. said they would switch tp group care (nursery or day care 
centers) if given the opportunity. Not one -mother mentioned the educational 
advantages of family day care* The oh^'n^ers reported that a sizeable 
proportion* of the children received no planned activities, little in the way 
of play mterlals, and little in the way of opportunity for outdoor play. ^ 
It was stated that 80% of these day care homes would not have met certification 
requirements. 

Family day care h^ often been touted as an excellent, e^sfing, in- 
. f* * 

expensive s61utlon to the nation's day care problems. The first problem is the 

\ 

incentive for day care Mothers to register, certify, or license themselves. 
The Second problem is the cost of doing this. How do you bring these homes 
^ to requirement standards? If Winner's descriptions a^e accurate, the ^ \ 
co^ts of doing this should not be imderastimated for they will have to 
cover renovation and/or relocation, equipment, and training. 
^ Private, nurseries and franchises are not typically geared to lower ^ 
SIS families because they are for prof it ^ventures, and are therefore too 
costly. They are also typically half-day programs, which ar^ fine for 
the middle- qt upper-class mother who does not work, but unacceptable for 
the mother who has to and therefoife needs an all-day facility. ^ 

■ ■ 2~ ' " ■ 



Given the prominent statistics on ^feioale employn^nc outside the home, 

growing assumptioa tha^' the federal govemiBent was not on the precipice of f 

making a major investiAit in universal free day car%, and the assumption that 

there was a large and grcf*ing tsarket for silld care" services, day care becan^ 

m American industry, "Cnild care, like hai:iurgers, fried chicken, and ice 

46 " 

-cream is now being '^packaged and franchised across the country.*^ ^ Private ^ 
business is- aisdng at the mddle-class consumer, vith the hopes of a^o attract- 
ing large-scale govemiz^nt contracts to supply preschool services. Not only does 
this approach ignore those who need iL aosc— the poor—but quality is being 
sacrificed because it is extremely expensive and imped^ therprimffy goal 
of profit-making. It is difficult to imagine our public elementary schools 

\ 

rurmlng at a profit, and it is clear that our private colleges are having a 
hard time doing so. 

The co^Eerclrilsm of many of these franchises plays on the natural- 
insecurities of young parents-^anj:ing^^*theJ>est'* for their children. For 
Instance, one franchise advertised a relatively inescpensive day care program, 
but once children were enrolled mothers were pressured to take advantage of 
the various supplem£n::ary service? in order "to insureXhe proper development 
of The cMjld." These supplements te^Kto be expensive-, and\)ften involve 
the purchase of procfects the center claims the child must ha^e. Another 

rsons, ting tr 

contributing to the program when this has not acjnially been the case. Typical ^ 
of these franchises is Kinder Care Nursery, whose physical fitness* directoif 
was football player Bart Starr, Others include American Child Centers planning 



plov has been the use of endorsements by famous persons, or listing th^ as 
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200 franchises; We Sit Better, anticipating 2,000 centers; Mary Moppet 

anticipating 100 centers! and also the Institute for Contemporary Education, 

'Pied Piper Schools, Town Carousel Day Schools, Green Acres, Day Care Centers, 

Le^ Petites Academies^ .Season Franchi^ Center, and Universal Education " - 

Coi^oratlon* Many of I these have already gone out of business. Some of these 

have apparently been successful in providing good child development services 

and .s:^ing sgme profit, but they ^te quite costly. One such instance is 

the Singer Leaming^Xorpor^ion, w-hich charges $1,995 for a full day (7^a*m* 

6 p.m.) 12-:iK>Hth prograc 

Industry- related child care is typically a service provided by a business 

or industry to offer care dqTing the day fcr children of their eaployees. This 

type of industry involveisent .is still unusual i and was almost nonexistent before 

World ^'ar II, Five factors are usually cited to justify the operation of 

industry-related centers: 

1* reduce turnover 

2. reduce absenteeism 

3* improve recruiting 

# 4. social or coms^miity contribution 

5. collective bargaining ' ; n 

In this context,, the concern has been for eiaplo;/ed mothers, not employed 

fathers.^ 

A smmsary of current employer Involven^t is offered in a report by the 

^ , 4? 
Inner City fund: 

e^loyers currently play an insl^lf leant role in the 
^ provision or arrangement of child care for their esq^loyees, 
^ Under the broadest possible defi^iition, less thas 120 
f ^ , eisployer-subsldi2ed programs provide child care for 

^ approrisately 4,000 employee children. 



- over. 95% of all employe^ subsidized child care is concentrated 
' in^fwo industries wicR a Wgh percentage of female enrployees 

(textile manufacturing and hospitals) 

- industry based child c^re programs are in a state of flux. 
During the course of [this] study, three out of 10 corporate 
based centers surveyed were terminated, and two new ones 
wer^ opened/ Tn-ree highly publicized denims t rat ion centers 
were converted to corporate/ccsssunity projects with the role 
of the employer reduced accordingly* 

- with the exception of hospital programs, employer-subsidized 
progress are typi^lly under*-enrolled, ^ 

- the principal sotivaticp behind most corporate-basad child 
care programs appears to have been the desire to recruit 
additional qualified female employees* The desire to reduce 
turnover and absenteeism was secondary* Conounity responsibility 

^ ' was the prisary motivating force behind the corporate/cosssmity 
0 progra 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Data la labie 5 summarize the existing Itidus try-related centers as of 
1970. Tney totaled only nine, and only one was established before 1962.. 
Daring World War II is the only time this situation was drastically different. 
At that tii^e* the federal gcrv-ernment allocated $52 million for p two and one-half 
year period to -support prograris for children of vom^n workers in defense 
inpustries. During this short tiae 600,000 children were served, 601 of «iiom 
were preschoolers. ^ 

Of the industr>*-relateS centers existing today, most se^e children from 
two to years of age, the$* are located at or .near the plant; most giv,e 
preference to employee^ children or grandchildren, but will th^ permit 
children of noriempl^'eesi molt enroll from 40-65 children, and are open to 
at least cover the 40 hour work week. 
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. The sbstvstriking question which afises*fros these data is,' vhy are 
some of thos4 centers underenroUed? rhere ia no research available 
thii. It is possible that the fees are tec high, transpcrtatio:: to the 
place of work may be too inconveniep.t for a ^ther to -^e vith a cr.ild,^ 
o^ts^he progras^ itself mav be unacceptabie. - *nese tactors rust a^* 
conBldered in conjancrion with the availability cr ^uch an industry- 
related progra:^. 

Although' the costs of child care sef^ice are high, there are tax 
allowances and exertions whici^ benefit industries that dffer thei. the 
IntemaJ, Rsvenu^ Servicd^ (IRS) allws as o business expense laider Section 
1*J62-10 agents paid or ^zc.t\^c by a business for recreaticnal, welfare, 



or similar benefits designed to^^tract ^ployees and promote greater 

efficiency amng eiz^ployees. »Aere a coroany establishes and operates a 

day care or preschool orogra^ as a gratuitous benefit /or children of 

\ ^\ ' \r 

fei^loyeeSs IRS permits deduct ioi^s for all ordinary and mecessarv a^enses 

occurred in the taxpayer's trade or busi:^ss. Where businesses ccn- 

crlbutio^s to organizatioas for the establish^^t and o&eratiOQ of such 

■ f . ^ . . 

prograi^s Section 110 of thfe IRS code provides for the deductabijity of 
charitable contributions i^de to organizations* ,PuDilc* i^w 91-86 airenaac 



S 

th^ Li^or-HanagOTent RelatiOTS Act to perMt e^loyer contributions to 

joint trust funds for the estabiishmnt of child care centers for dependents 

of employees • These fimds are also tax deductable as described above, 

* 

Comunity/ii?4ustry coalli^on appears- tc have the best poteatial for 
future develoi^eat, *and i^utual b^hefi^s for trhcse concerned. ThisN^s been 



the fate of severel pt^scnooi facilitiek vhica bega« as industry-relatea, 
such a3 the KLH Child Develo^nt in ^sron: that corporation had to lay 



off cf its fe^le er^lo"e€s"at the sa^ t^ as they incurred increasing 

cmte# cost. Thus, both to run at capa;ity^a;*€ serve th^ adjacent co-mmity, 
it was opened up to ncn^^icyees. There are nw other nearby in^itutions 
which Suy certain n^ejrs ef "sicts" fci their own e^Xoyees cMlcxeni 



O^e the great advantages cf this type^ of arraag^^t in terrs of th^ 
educatic:^ &c sotializat i^n cf the rhi^c the typicall^y ^i^ed nature of 
tne pcpulatiTC served. 

At the 5^ tise* the industries involved are eligible for tax BCTefits, 
and She c^=:r:ity groups sre eliilble* for c/her 'types of gbvarmant subsidira 
such as tho^ available frc^ anti-pover:y fundsj «lfare f^EsdSj WIK, and ftpxda 
fro^ the Office Th^ild ^velcpt^nt, ^ut there are also ^ny so:^ftetary ? 
benefits of ^is cc^untty industry icalitton. TTie nan^^ar resources of 
orgKizattonal ability, inaginat:^, training capacity and afcinlstrative 
^^klll Mv all he taooec. Tne acilities tc arrm^e ^rtgages, negotiate 
c^^racA. prcc.re ^terials are all available in existing Di^iness. .As 
example cf tnis leaders- ic- f atalvst role^can be found in Benson Earbcr, j 
Michigan, whsre tne Tvm Cities Area ^;ilc Care Centers, Inc., was ' 
established as a result of a ^etinr ^f business^o fron 25 local industries, 
owrdinatec by the WhiripMl Ccrpcration. AlthcuK^ whirlpool did not ^ 
cash intc Dhe establishMnt cf cc^cnity lay care, it did assi^ responsibility 
to a vise president for eBtablis^^inz t^ center, and also dmated the seTvlces 



and supplies w*ere donated by business firms and itidividuals, and funds for 
land, Construction, and other equipi:^nt and instraCLional csterials cose 
^froE' private cont^ributions. Tnis first center opened in 1969 f<>r-SO 
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r«#o and one-half and six year olds, and three sore facilities are planned. ♦ 

L ■ * < r^- « ' 

Other possibilities for joint industry ^co™^nity efforts are straight 

* 

cash 9|onat ions' fro:: industry to existing c^^i^ity groups. This was the 
c^e for Fepsico, Inc. , Ivhich gave S:5,5X to the Day Ca^e Council of 
Westchester, uther possibilities are assist!^ er:ployMs in locating av^--^--^ 
co^Miity facilities "Illinois Bell lelephone Cc./s or several cc^anies 
isay join together contract for ^y tare services, or the co^any say provide 
vouchers to e^loyaes for use In any existing cosi^ity facility they choose. 

?ut?ure Roles 

The single »st important problem no^ is the absence of effective 
financing. Available public funds are woefully inadequate and there is 
little incentive for effective private fi^ds. Also it is isportant to 'find 
mi t what level of fvmding is necessary to ensure high-quality program. 
This latter involves nore research, particularly better co^t be0efi|: analysis. 

Related to fimding are^ problffis of coord inat ion . Federal, state, and 
local govemi^mts i:nist firf^ ways to avoid duplication of effort ^d esq^ense 
so that Mre K^ney gets to the childr&i and not the bureaucracy. The efforts 
pf Commity Coordinated Child Care ^4-C Progrpa) though Hie Day. Care Qiild 
Developnient toimcil of Amrica are hopeful. Also tfiere is a newly ettablished 
(1974) National Association of State Child ^velop^nt Dirmctors Aich is 
prying to g^aanel all child-related program, or at least \inforsatipn about 
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them,- through a central place in ever>* state/ Tnis coordinatlxm is crucial 
for tlte intelligent and efftcient lise of scarce funds. . 

it 



DellveVy is vital because a progras is meaningless it it never gets to 
those who need it, mplied in this netvorH is staffing, trainings nonitoringj 
adininisterlngj an! evaluating. Research and practice must be Intertwined. 



'/ inrougn the above three processes, quality must be maintained. A ^ 
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broad definition of qua>icy is difficult because it is based on one's goals. 
We can all probably agree on at best t^nisu:^ standards ^bf Quality in the areas 
of health and safety, but there is increasingly less agreeggnt vhm i^¥*ing to 
the areas of social and ewticmal development. Broadly defined, quality child 



care can be defined as a safe,* stimiiating, 'ravironmht , with a low staff-o^ld 
ratio, and opportinities for the child to develop social and' Intellectual 
coopacsnce and tolerance. Standards and licensing, in addition to evaluation, 
mst be saincained zo protect children froo even ^ha'beat of intentions* One 
of the ocst l^ottant aspects In striving for quality chfld care Is the ellsfl^n* 
ation of class-linked facilities. Segrfegation by class and by race Bust be 
eliminated because the SupreM Court decision of 1954* ruled that separate 
can not be equal. Day care ~ust refer to quality ^are during the day^for 
children — including nursery sfhool,»dav care centers, day nurseries,, piav 
groups, etc. • 

Boskcff has said that "the levei of innovation or deviation is directly 

a 

related to the perceiv^ failure of existing practices in MetJ^ng the functional 
problem*" I He goes on tc say ^hat effective wtlvation for Innovation is 

# 

aore'-llkely to coz^e *froc the "producers" than froc the ''consumers" since the 
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fom^r have greater awareness of the availability of workable alternatives^ 
rnls say be true by definition because the producers produce, but other 
than that ^ecific link they wuld appear, in this case, to maintain the 
status quo i^il pushed by |he consuners who perceive the failure of 
existing practices. Tnis Is .relevant because it brings attention to the 
interactive process of social change in existing in institutions and 
values. 

Since no co^rehensive , nationwide child care program now exists, the % 
opportunity presents itself tc pian policy and strijcture for the development 
of a network focu^ed^upon the attains^^t of isultiple goals—to facilitate 

child developmnt,^ to help bu^de&a4 faailies, to free mothers who ^ 
It to work, and to provide thousands of Jobs. One realistic possibility 
would be for each school syst^, or even each school, to set up its own 

children's center. Tnls would be ideal for teaching older students about^ 

# ^ ' ^* 

child development, parenthood, and also teaching. It would allow siblings / 



greater interaction $felng the day, and teachers, could avail then^elves 

oc this center for their own prMchool children,^ Since i't is %o rare that 

boys in our society are exposed to any re^ learning about children, this 

would great step in breaking down the barriers of sex roles. It could 

30 

•also help in breaking down the barriers of age roles. If this type of center 
were established for just 20 cnTldren in each of; the 24,000. secondary 
schools and 2,200 colleges in thr'U^ted States, over 500,000 preschool places 
would iiraediately be available. ' ^ 
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This sawe approach could be implemented by nonprofit corporations 
for children of employees as a requireii^nt for maintaining their t^nprofit 
tax-e5tespt status. In this way, day care would help maintain tha ties 
Aet^ween parents and their children: they could travel to. and frota work 

r 

together, see where and how each spends the day, and even lunch together 
when convenient. For fathers especially this would offer an unprecedented 
experience in getting to know their children* An alternative to this, where 
on-site facilities would be'traly undesirable, could be the "adoption" of 
a^ocal center, or portions of centers, for the use of eapioyees' children. 
In addition, vouchers could be provided by the govermnent, or corporations , 
to let parents choose the tVDe of Child care that best suits their needs* 

It has also been suggested that vouchers be given to pay nKDthers to stay 

. . . , . -.^ 51 
no:ae wxtn tneir cniidren. 

Fnere is no single answer, because it is not a single problsa. It 

involves questions of quaiitv child care, socialization, education, eoual 

opportunity, and the future. r,xpensive as the solutions may seem, surely 

this is the most important investtjent to be made. Children are the future. 
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-Fr#pf l&ary enr&lls^t sad ^ylatlon of aif Idres 3 to S years old and t^rceot 
dlscribytlOB, by pelecced chirscteristicst United States, Octc^er I9?2 

t 



J 
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